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Child Labor Sunday 


Child Labor Sunday will be observed for the twentieth 
consecutive year on the last Sunday in January. It is 
proposed that at least a few minutes during the service be 
devoted to informing congregations of the present status 
of child labor legislation. It is being urged that consid- 
eration of child labor in 1927 should take into account 
three facts: (1) Child labor still exists, (2) federal 


legislation as an immediate method of eliminating it is not 
feasible, (3) forty-four state legislatures are in session 
this year. 
Although the spectacular evils of very young children 
orking in mines and factories are a thing of the past, 
é.. are still over a million children under 16 gainfully 
employed in this country, and the most recent report of 


the federal Children’s Bureau indicates that child employ- 
ment in many of the larger cities is increasing. Many of 
these children are working under conditions that deprive 
them of the opportunity for normal physical and mental 
development. 

Child labor involves more than the mere question of the 
age at which a child should begin work. What students 
of the subject consider adequate protection not only pro- 
hibits the employment of children under 14, but regulates 
the hours of work of children under 16, forbids night 
work, prevents their employment in dangerous occupa- 
tions, and requires that they be physically fit for employ- 
ment and complete a specified grade before leaving school 
for work. 


Every state now has a child labor law of some kind, but 
few completely meet these standards. In 15 states there is 
an “exemption” which permits children under 14 to work 
in factories or canneries. In 12 states it is not unlawful 
to work children under 16 from 9 to 11 hours a day; and in 
only 17 states is the night work regulation adequate. 
Eighteen states do not require a certificate of physical fit- 
ness, and 19 states permit a child of 14 to leave work with- 
out having completed even the 6th grade of elementary 
school. Regulation of employment in dangerous occupa- 
tions is totally inadequate and we find 28 states permitting 

hildren of 14 to work around explosives ; 22 states allow- 

g them to run elevators, and 17 states not prohibiting 
them from oiling, wiping and cleaning machinery in 
motion. 

Efforts are being made in the forty-four states whose 
legislatures are meeting this year to bring these facts to 
the attention of the legislators and the public. 
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on current issues and are not to be construed 
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Union—Management Cooperation 


The Canadian National Railways, in their locomotive 
repair shops, have a group of cooperative committees 
which have added much to the efficiency of the shops. 
These committees were organized in the local shops and 
in the three regions into which the system is divided about 
a year and a half ago. The local committees are made up 
of an equal number of representatives of the workmen and 
the management, and the regional committees are com- 
posed of the regional union officers and the railroad officials 


- for the region represented. There is also a general com- 


mittee covering the whole road. 

Suggestions may come from either the management or 
the workers. When any suggestion involves great expense 
or change of policy it is referred to the executives and their 
decision is turned back to the local committee for action. 
During the nine months’ period from January to Septem- 
ber, 1926, the committee at Stratford discussed 91 sugges- 
tions. Of these, 79 were approved and put into practice, 
4 dropped by mutual consent and 8 held for further con- 
sideration. The frequent discussion of shop problems and 
the confidence that serious consideration will be given to 
suggestions have made the cooperative committee an effec- 
tive link between worker and manager. 

In this cooperative plan the unions turn their attention 
to the elimination of waste and to better production, while 
the management undertakes to improve working conditions 
and stabilize employment so as to give the men steady 
work. The financial gain which has come through this 
arrangement is shared by the company and the workmen 
of the whole system. 

Bert M. Jewell, President of the Railway Employes 
Department, who furnishes the account of this coopera- 
tive committee plan in the American Federationist for 
January, believes that “the general satisfaction with its 
results proves the value of the labor union as a construc- 
tive factor in industry and the advantage to labor of co- 
operation on a basis of union recognition.” 


Prosperity and the Workers 


The extravagance of the masses, the great fortunes re- 
sulting from large scale production of cheap luxuries, 
and ‘the increase in savings are singled out by Thomas 
N. Carver, professor of economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, as the striking facts in American life today. (Cur- 
rent History for January). In 1925, the total savings 
deposits in the United States banks were $23,844,508,000, 
or $204 per capita. An occupational classification of the 
deposits in a Philadelphia savings bank showed that in 


= 
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were wage earners and more than one-third of the fe- 
male depositors were the wives of wage earners. The 


companies, labor banks, and the number of employe 
stockholders in various companies are significant indi- 
cations of the widespread prosperity of the present time, 
according to Professor Carver. He points out that the 
employes of the Standard Oil Company of Jersey are 
the largest stockholders in the company next to John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. The employes of a Philadelphia 
transit company own more than one-third of the com- 
pany’s stock, and have thereby bought practically the 
control of the company. In other great corporations, 
like Armour and Company, the New York Central Rail- 


employes. 

The question, as Professor Carver sees it, is then: 
“Can we stand prosperity?’ The readjustments in 
private life caused by increased wages are even more 
profound than those in industry. The labor that was 
formerly done by cheap labor is now being shifted to 
machinery. This is (or will be) as true in the house- 
hold as in the shop. He does not regard dependence 
upon machinery as a serious difficulty, for, he says, 
people will be no more dependent on machinery than they 
were on hired help. By machinery the possibilities of 
human cooperation are greatly increased. 

Professor Carver does, however, consider that thought 
is needed about the uses of prosperity. “When all classes 
become prosperous, all will alike be attacked by the same 
enemy, and all alike will be in need of experience, moral 
discipline or religion to fortify them against the new 
danger.” 


Women industrial workers save very little money, ac- 
cording to a study reported in the American Federation- 
ist for January. The study which was made at the Bryn 
Mawr summer school last summer included 102 workers 
in various industries. The full-time weekly wage rates 
ranged from less than $15 to $60 per week, but less than 
half earned as much as $25 per week. Only 53 of the 
group had savings accounts. Of these about two-fifths 
were under $100. The workers with higher wages seemed 
to save no more than those receiving less, but those who 
had been working for a longer period were more likely 
to have savings accounts. Commercial insurance was 
carried by 46 and in nearly half the cases apparently 
took the place of savings accounts. About 30 others had 
insurance from the employing company or trade union 
benefits. Thirty-four had property or investment secur- 
ities of some sort. Only five of those with securities had 
holdings of $500 or more. Thirteen had no protection 
at all. 


‘ The Milwaukee Conference 


The following account of the National Student Con- 
ference in Milwaukee has been secured from one of the 
active participants who is an extraordinarily astute ob- 
server. 

For many years it has been customary to look forward 
to a great national student Christian conference once in 
each college generation which should be the most sig- 
nificant religious event of that generation. Heretofore 
these conventions have been held under the auspices of the 
Student Volunteer Movement and advances in student 
Christian thinking are frequently dated from Buffalo, 


January of that year nearly half of the male depositors ~~ 


statistics of building and loan associations, life insurance - 


road, etc., a large proportion of the stock is owned by 


“from Kansas City, from Des Moines, and from Indian- 


apolis. In recent years there has been an insistent de- 
mand for a national conference which would be less dif) 
tinctively missionary in its emphasis. To this end, wi 

the hearty concurrence of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, the Council of Christian Associations (which repre- 


‘sents the student Y. W. C. A. and student Y. M. C. A. 


for joint action) undertook the calling of such a confer- 
ence. It was held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, December 28- 
January 1. 

The Milwaukee conference differed from previous stu- 
dent gatherings of the same type in several respects. It 
was planned primarily for more advanced men and women 
who had made some effort to live out their Christian 
convictions in campus life, had found themselves re- 


buffed and disheartened, and felt the need of seeking 


stronger and steadier resources. The program was more 
limited in scope and more carefully knit together than is 
frequently the case, and directed itself specifically and 
thoroughly to what were thought to be the basic student 
needs and to the answering of the conference theme, 
“What Resources Has Jesus for Life in Our World?” 
Further, the method of the program was novel for na- 
tional gatherings. The main theme was broken up into 
four sub-themes, each to occupy the attention of the 
conference for one day. Each day’s cycle opened with 
a relentless presentation of the contrast between the 
kind of world which Jesus conceived of as ideal and 
practicable and the kind of world modern life has built 
for itself. This was followed by addresses from those 


sideration, telling of the practicability of the Christia 

ideal as they found it in their experience. Discussio 

groups concluded the thought of the cycle. The after* 
noons were given over entirely to matters which could 
not be crowded into the body of the program—forums 
on all manner of topics of student interest, trips of in- 
vestigation to social and industrial centers, question- 
periods for the platform speakers, pageantry, etc. 

An interesting insight into the dominant interests and 
desires of students who would be attracted by a con- 
ference of this type was given through questionnaires 
distributed at the opening session. The question was 
asked, “Which of the following would most accurately 
describe your attitude as you come to Milwaukee?” Of 
the 2,500 students in attendance, the replies of 1,434 were 
tabulated with the following results: 

“I have tried the Christian Way of Life, haven’t been 
satisfied with the go I have been making of it, and need 
steadier resources.” —708. 

“Religion holds no vital place in my life but I am in- 
terested in it and would like to know more.”—138. 

“The conference theme sounds a little too religious but 
there will be a chance for the discussion of college and po- 
litical and personal problems, and that interests me.”—147. 

“Life has been growing increasingly unsatisfactory for 
me lately and, although I haven’t told people so, I have 
hoped to find some help through this conference.”—271. 

“I confess I don’t quite know what it’s all about; 
but it interested me, and I came.”—170. 


who are actually at work in the field of life under con- 


most eager to find answers, 86 per cent of the delegate 
listed distinctively religious problems (53 per cent per- 
sonal religious problems, 33 per cent theoretical and theo- 
logical questions), while the remaining 14 per cent gave 
mac major interest as practical social and campus prob- 
ems. 


When asked to state the questions to which they ae 
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It is still too early to evaluate the significance of a 
onference which was such a marked departure from the 
Grit: type of student convention. The weakest ele- 
ent in the program was the discussion groups, possibly 
because it has not yet been learned how to integrate a 
discussion process with themes as religious and per- 
sonal in their implications as many of the addresses 
were. The committee would have done well to reduce 
the number of addresses by a third and have held this 
time for greater participation from the floor. There was 
some demand, although probably from a minority, for 
more consideration of pressing issues of the day. The 
program which had been pretty fully set up in advance 
had the inevitable disadvantages of rigidity as well as the 
advantages of coherence, of progress and of thoroughness. 
But the more far-reaching significance of Milwaukee 
is likely to appear not in the methods of the conference, 
but in its theme and tone. We have come to believe that 
American college students are interested only in objective, 
concrete, social issues. But here was a conference where 
over two-thirds of those who came signified their major 
interest in distinctively personal and religious issues; a 
conference which gave primary consideration to our con- 
ceptions of God, to the matter of spiritual resources, to a 
philosophy of living, introducing the burning social is- 
sues of our time as implicates of a fundamental religious 
faith. All of which suggests the possibility that the 
healthily objective and practical emphasis of current lib- 
eral Christianity has neglected and starved certain funda- 
mental needs of the human spirit, and that the near 
future will witness a fresh emphasis on philosophy and 
sources for personal living in order to achieve a more 
ective grappling with the world’s needs—in brief, a 
genuine synthesis of the social and personal gospels. 
Such seemed to be the underlying spirit of the Milwaukee 
conference. The consequences of Milwaukee may throw 
much light on that question. 


Spirit of the Cooperative Movement | 


At the annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, there was presented a symposium of ideas 
as to the meaning of the cooperative marketing move- 
ment. Sixty persons contributed brief statements of 
about one hundred words each, and their contributions 
illustrate the varying conceptions which are held as to 
what cooperative marketing really is. 

Some of the statements center around the idea ex- 
pressed by James E. Boyle, professor of rural economy 
at Cornell University, who says, “Cooperative marketing 
is a business investment. eu) 

There are interesting ideas as to the kind of social 
control there should be in a cooperative organization. 
There are those who conceive of economic cooperation as 
a democratic method and those who do not. Walton 
Peteet, formerly secretary of the National Council of 
Cooperative Marketing Associations, says: “Cooperative 
marketing by farmers is an extension of the democratic 
principle to the selling and distribution of farm products, 
and has all the merits and all the weaknesses of democracy 
in government.” Two of the women leaders sum up 


ae views as to importance of democratic control. 


ts. D. A. Benson of Nevada says: “The democratic 
method of cooperative marketing is the necessary basis 
of improvement.” On the other hand, Mrs. H. W. Law- 
rence of Ohio contends that “cooperative management 
is successful in the measure it ceases to be cooperative.” 
Dr. E. G. Nourse, director of the agricultural division. 
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of the Institute of Economics, who is known as one of 
the best informed students of the American cooperative 
marketing movement, sums up the experience as fol- 
lows: “Cooperation gets nowhere as a get-rich-quick 
scheme ; but as a fundamental proposal for the permanent 
organization of American farming along lines of greater 
economic efficiency it is the most constructive force to 
which the industry can look. The technical problems 
of cooperation are largely solved or effective efforts to- 
ward their solution well under way. From now on the 
rate of actual progress will depend directly on how fast 
the rank and file of farmers definitely decide that co- 
operation is a principle which is indispensable in the or- 
ganization of American agriculture for the future. Our 
slogan should not merely be cooperative marketing and 
higher prices, but rather the cooperative principle thor- 
oughly incorporated into the practice of agricultural : 
duction and distribution.” 

The views of Charles W. Holman, secretary of the Na. 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation and of 
the American Institute of Cooperation, are expressed in 
the following statement: “The cooperative movement 
affords a release of rural energy long pent by isolation. 
It translates this energy into a new realization of freedom 
and strength. Through cooperation the farmer regains 
his importance and independence, which the industrial 
age destroyed. This recovery passes beyond the plane 


- of economic values into the realm of the social; for the 


cooperative movement does not make arrogant the suc- 
cessful, it teaches the individual that his strength must 
lie in teamwork with his fellows. This brings about a 
finer consciousness of social and spiritual values and re- 
sults in a higher type of community life.” 

A. C. Hardison, a director of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, who has had years of experience in co- 
operative marketing in California, says: “Cooperation is 
not a mere form of institution to be had if desired if 
only proper pains be taken. It is a form of character. 
It follows upon long education and discipline which gives 
a people the habit of order and common counsel in the 
solution of its problems.” 

Henry C. Taylor, until recently chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, says: “Cooperation is a culture. It will 
develop only as a product of education and experience.” 

Paul Stephens, editor of American Farming, says that 
G. Harold Powell, who, until his death a few years ago, 
was manager of the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
most aptly phrased the meaning of the movement when he 
declared “cooperation is a religion.” 


Migration from Farm to City 


Successive United States censuses and the yearly esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture have furnished 
information about the extensive shift of population from 
farms to towns and cities. Few intensive studies have 
been made, however, of selected areas to determine what 
age or sex groups leave the farms, what they do in cities, 
etc. One of these studies has been published by Carle 
C. Zimmerman, of the sociology department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in the American Journal of So- 
ciology for November. The data of the study were com- 


piled from 357 farm families, selected in groups of 50 
from seven representative areas of the state of Minne- 
sota. Among the significant findings are the following: 

“Migrants from the farm do not mount rapidly to the 
.. upper economic and social classes [in the cities], 10.1 
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per cent of the migrants being in professions, including 
nursing, and 2.6 per cent in business as owners. 
“The migration tends to be toward the larger cities 
and the great majority travel only a short distance. . . .” 
Out of the 1,321 children “of the third generation,” 
347 had left the home farm; of these 347, 36 per cent 
had gone to cities of more than 10,000, 9 per cent to 
cities of less than 10,000, 15 per cent to villages and 
40 per cent had gone to other farms. 
Practically all the migrants are between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five years. 
A larger proportion of young women than of young 
men leave the home farm. 
“There is less tendency toward marriage among the 
migrants than among those who stay on farms.” 
Professor Zimmerman also makes the following pre- 
diction: “The decline of immigration will undoubtedly 
be accompanied by an increased urbanization process. 
This may increase the well-being of agriculture by de- 
creasing production and increasing prices. This urban- 
ization process should be considered in determining pub- 
lic policy regarding the rural school. Farmers are bearing 
the burden of educating children, one-half of whom will 
become citizens of towns and cities. The rural school 
must prepare one-half of its pupils for town life and 
one-half for agriculture, as well as all for citizenship. 
It has frequently been suggested that a part of the bur- 
dens of rural education be borne by taxes on city popula- 
tions.” 


The European Steel Cartel 


Important information concerning the European steel 
cartel (syndicate) is furnished by Walter S. Tower, 
trade adviser to the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, in 
Foreign Affairs for January. From the close of the 
war until 1925 the world demand for steel, except in the 
United States, was considerably below the pre-war vol- 
ume. Actual supplies and “potential reserves” of iron 
ore throughout the world amounted to about 185 billion 
tons, or more than a thousand times the present annual 
consumption. The United States leads in actual supplies, 
potential reserves and production of iron ore. The four 
members of the steel syndicate (Germany, France, Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg) produce a little less than 30 per 
cent of the world total. European plants are very largely 
working below their actual capacity, because of the great 
expansion during the war years. Mr. Tower considers 
that the demand for steel is not likely to increase much 
beyond the pre-war scale. 

The motives for the formation of the European syn- 
dicate are not fully known. Mr. Tower suggests that it 
may be both a question of self-protection and an effort 
for supremacy in the world steel market. The agreement 
is to run for five years from April 1, 1926, with the 
privilege of withdrawal up to May, 1929. A committee 
of four, one from each country, will act as administrative 
board. Each country is to be assigned a quarterly pro- 
duction quota based on an assumed annual output. Mem- 
bers of the syndicate are to pay into a common fund the 
equivalent of $1.00 per ton of raw steel produced, and 
$4.00 per ton if the quota is exceeded. If less than the 
quota is produced a rebate of $2.00 per ton will be paid 
up to 10 per cent of the quota. These penalties and re- 
bates are payable quarterly. Other European countries 
may be brought into the agreement by a majority decision. 
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Nothing definite is said about the division of markets. — 
Mr. Tower believes, however, that each country agrees, | 
to respect the home markets of the others. It is reporte yg} 
that the members of the syndicate are pledged not to un=" 
dercut each other in sales between members of the syn- 
dicate. Mr. Tower also considers it probable that agree- 
ments will be made, if this has not already been done, — 
reserving continental markets for the members of the — 
syndicate and arranging either for joint selling or dividing | 
overseas markets. q 

Any real restriction of the output would tend to force | 
prices up. But there is as yet no indication of curtailing 
operations. Mr. Tower considers that an attempt to — 
establish a definite price schedule would probably be — 
fatal for the cartel, any regulation of prices will prob- © 
ably come, he thinks, through a “gentlemen’s agreement.” 

Several of the minor countries, such as Austria and — 
Poland, are believed to be anxious to join the cartel. — 
Mr. Tower thinks that for them to join would be a 
greater help to them than to the syndicate, since admin- © 
istration would become much more unwieldy. The suc- — 
cess of the syndicate depends upon the ability of each © 
national industry to control its own members. This will — 
probably mean the formation of strong national cartels, — 
where these do not already exist. ; 

Mr. Tower is convinced that the immediate purpose — 
of the organization is to assure their home markets to © 
the members of the syndicate and to prevent any great © 
over-production with low prices. The syndicate may, — 
he thinks, have a great influence on world markets “as © 
long as its members can continue to enjoy low labor costs, — 
abundance of cheap coal and iron ore, and a reasonably 
amount of governmental approval.” He does not . 
lieve that the syndicate will have any appreciable effect” 
on the steel industry in the United States. Very little 
steel is exported to Europe from the United States, and 
competition for the American market is limited to sea- 
board cities since freight rates make it unprofitable to 
ship European steel inland. 


The Voice of Youth 


The prize-winnin 


essays in a “youth contest” con- 
ducted by the World Tomorrow are published in 
the January issue. These essays are hardly to be 
regarded as typical of the thinking of young people 
today, but they undoubtedly represent the attitude of 
many of the leaders—the youthful intelligentsia. One 
of the writers suggests that youth wants first, definite 
facts and secondly, an ideal toward which to work. The 
rush of college life is perplexing, not satisfying. Super- 
ficiality is, to this writer, “the most shameful and unan- 
swerable indictment” against the college student. Yet 
many students, she believes, are striving toward an un- 
derstanding of life. 

Another writer, speaking for the “elder wing of youth,” 
finds scepticism, despair and an attack upon democracy 
itself the prevailing philosophy of the day. Another 
urges as the fundamental need deeper study into the 
causes of social conditions. A somewhat older writer 
suggests that social, not metaphysical, problems are im- 
portant to young people today. They are “interested ivf 
evil and sin not as a riddle to be explained but as a prob=™ 
lem to be solved.” The other essays published present 
varied ideas. One of them seems to find the solution of 
the world’s problems in the renunciation of religion. 
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